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armies systematically and methodically laying waste the fertile
fields of Bavaria.
Marlborough's hopes of bringing the Elector of Bavaria to
terms by these forcible means, however, were falsified by the
arrival on the scene of a new French army of 30,000 men under
Tallard from the Rhine, which, despite the simultaneous advent
of 4000 Imperialists from the same area, restored the numerical
advantage to his adversaries and placed them in a position to
resume the offensive. Moreover at this very moment the
Prince of Baden had gone off with 20,000 men to invest
Ingolstadt. But the newly arrived Imperialists were led by
the best of Austria's generals, Prince Eugene of Savoy, a man
whose military talents were only second to those of Marlborough
himself, and who was to prove himself an ideal colleague for
the great Englishman. The French and Bavarian commanders,
determined to seize the opportunity and fall on their weakened
enemy, crossed the Danube and moved against Eugene on the
left bank; Marlborough, hurrying his army across the river east
of Donauworth, effected the junction in ample time, and the
combined forces advancing westwards came on their adversaries
on the morning of August n in the act of taking up position
at Blenheim.
In the ensuing battle the 60,000 French and Bavarians with
120 guns under Tallard, Marsin and the Elector, were opposed
by the 50,000 men and 60 odd guns of Marlborough and Eugene.
The former held a position behind the marshy Nebel brook,
between Blenheim and Lutzingen, their right resting on the
Danube and their left secured by hilly and wooded country.
Marlborough's plan was to break in the hostile centre, which
was held only by cavalry, while delivering holding attacks on
the wings. Shortly after noon, when the approach march and
deployment had been completed, the British commenced a
series of strong but unsuccessful assaults on Blenheim, garri-
soned by the flower of the French infantry; and Eugene's
attacking troops on the left were also checked and severely
handled. By 4 P.M., however, the Duke's cavalry.stiffened by
infantry had completed their passage of the Nebel, and a grand
charge burst asunder the centre of the enemy line. The Franco-
Bavarian army was split into two fragments ; the left wing
managed to get away, but the whole of the right was herded
together and captured in Blenheim village. Their losses were
very heavy, 40,000 men of whom 13,000 were prisoners, against
the Allied total of 12,500; of these latter the 11,000 British
troops had over 2000 casualties.
The remnant of the beaten army fell back in disorder to the
west; Bavaria sought and obtained peace from the Allies, who,